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also the conventional order and selection. It is therefore again dangerous 
to infer that similarity of form of expression or order is proof of relationship. 
Fourth, this customary order (followed, according to the author, by Plutarch) 
required that exempla follow praecepta, and this was the doctrine of the 
schools. But the scheme of arrangement requires now that a long list of 
exempla (Tusc. i. 113-14, 115, 116) fall into division (c) "Demorte." Cicero 
(Tusc. i. 112) expressly describes this section as an epilogus rhetorum, and 
this is confirmed by Seneca (Cons, ad Marc. 2. 1). Such a dislocation is 
sufficient to shake our confidence. 

This reconstructed Consolatio is plausible as to contents, less so as to 
arrangement, and still less so as to spirit. It is far too artificial and 
impersonal. 

The author reveals a thorough mastery of the material and much 
ingenuity in treatment and interpretation. I wish his purpose had allowed 
him to study the spurious document which goes under Cicero's name (see 
my Pseudo-Ciceronian Consolatio). He has given us, as he hopes, an "imago, 
quamvis non expressa, at tamen adumbrata, Consolationis Tulhanae." 
That he could do no more is the fault of the material rather than of the 
author. 
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Libanii Opera. Recensuit Richardus Foerstek. Vol. X, Epistulae 
1-839. Leipzig: Teubner, 1921. Pp. 761. 

In 1914 Foerster published Volume VIII of his edition of Libanius. In 
spite of the interruption of the war he has practically completed the three 
final volumes and in his brief preface to Volume X he promises that Volume 
IX shall appear sine mora. For that volume he reserves his Prolegomena 
to the Letters and all discussion of the MSS and previous editions and com- 
mentaries. The present volume contains the first instalment of the Letters 
and a conspectus siglorum for the MSS, editions, and commentaries cited. 
Not until Volume IX with the Prolegomena is accessible will it be possible 
to give any account of Foerster's text or of his use of Sievers, or of Seeck whose 
work Die Briefe des Libanius, published in 1906, in some respects super- 
seded and in others supplemented Sievers as a biographical handbook for 
the sophists and officials of the fourth century a.d. Volume XI, which is in 
the press, will contain the remainder of the Letters, the Apocrypha, and certain 
pieces which are, says Foerster, the work of Choricius of Gaza, though they 
have come down to us under the name of Libanius. Foerster gives Wolf's 
numbering of the Letters in the margin of his edition, his own arrangement 
being independent of Wolf after Letter 218, 
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